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and has a shipyard; he builds fishing-boats, and 
yachts, and everything of the sort. It must be a 
very jolly place, I should think.” 

‘‘ What did you say his name was?” the contrac- 
tor asked, taking out his note-book and making an 
entry in it, “‘Joshua Dean? I may perhaps come 
across him some day. Jolly place? What! Well, 
not particularly so just at present. It’s only a 
little fishing village, and a poor one, too; but it 
has great capabilities; fine sea—good sand for 
bathing—nice rising ground, with capital sites for 
building. We shall make something of it by-and- 
by. Some gentlemen that I am connected with have 
picked it out for a fashionable watering-place ; they 
have bought a lot of land there, and are getting up 
a company—‘ Sandy Frith Land, Building, and Gene- 
ral Improvement and Investment Company, Limited.’ 
The only thing I don’t like about it is the name. 
Sandy Frith! It don’t sound well, does it? I think 
we must change it. Something ending with ville 
would be more attractive. Abbotsville would do, 
perhaps, as it’s not far from Abbotscliff.” 

Tom Howard did not feel so sure about the im- 
provements contemplated. He liked the idea of the 
fishing village and the shipyard best; and Sandy 
Frith was a much pleasanter name to his ears than 
anything ending with ‘‘ville.” But as his opinion 
was not asked, and would not have had any weight, 
he did not give it; and Mr. Chaffin went on with 
evident satisfaction. 

‘‘ First thing to be done,” he said, ‘‘ will be to run 
up a row of lodging-houses, three or four storeys 
high, facing the sea, and call it the Parade; circula- 
ting library at one corner, bazaar and wheel of 
fortune at the other. Company’s hotel and billiard- 
room, of course ;..a crescent; baths and bathing ma- 
chines, amd as many doctors as we can gét to 
there, rent-free the first year if needful. We have 
had a lot-of excursionists over already from neigh- 
bouring towns, and shall run one or two trains from 
London as soon as we get a little: more advanced, 
just to advertise theeplace and make it: known. I’m 
in hopes we shall find a spaw.” 

‘‘What’s that ?’’ said Tom. 

‘‘A spaw! Why, mineral waters, of course—hot 
and cold—tising out of the ground naturally.” 

‘*You could not make that, I suppose?” Tom 
suggested, ‘his eyes twinkling.: 

‘*T don’t know,” Mr. Chaffin said; ‘‘ we can make 
anything almost. -We shall find one somehow or 
other, I dare say. The beach is the chief thing, how- 
ever, in a watering-place, and that’s capital. Just 
put those prospectuses in your pocket, and send them 
to your friends; it will be doing them a service. 
Shares may be had now at a moderate price; by-and- 
by they will goup tremendously. It will pay, sir—it 
will pay well. What! Safeasarock, too. Just look 
at the names on the directorate. Chairman, Michael 
Forard, Esq., of Castle Nubes, director of the Royal 
Abyssinian Banking Company and half a dozen 
others; that will show you the sort of man he is; Re- 
ginald Hoppus Quick, Esq., ditto, ditto; Sir Lupus 
McRavin, Bart.; G. O. Headlong, Esq., and so on. 
I’m a practical man myself, and would not be led 
away by anybody’s name. Still, there they are. 
Then there’s Oakenshore, the well-known timber- 
dealer; Oram, one of the largest iron-masters in the 
kingdom ; Glimmers, of the tirm of Glimmers and 
Cu., the great glass ypeople—to say nothing of Stride, 
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has been secretary to two or three other companies 


before. Oh, yes; there will be fortunes made at 
Sandy Frith, Dll answer for it. What!” 

‘‘ Have you any shares?” Tom asked. 

“Who? Me? No; I’m in a different position. 
I do the work, don’t you see. I shall apply for the 
contract, and shall get it. I shall have to take some 
shares in part payment, no doubt, but I don’t mind 
that.” 

Mr. Chaffin was still enlarging upon the advan- 
tages which the first and early investors in the Sandy 
Frith Land, Building, and General Improvement and 
Investment Society might hope to derive from a bold 
and speculative policy under the splendid board of 
directors who had taken that village under their 
especial protection, when the train stopped at Abbots- 
cliff station. 

‘‘There he is,” cried the contractor, pointing to a 
tall, lean, large-headed boy on the platform. 
‘‘There’s Marmy. Hi!” 

Marmy recognised his father’s voice and style of 
address immediately, and came to the carriage, when 
Mr. Chaffin introduced him to Tom Howard. Chaffin 
junior nodded to him, and stood still looking at him 
as he alighted, until he saw him drag Mrs. Rose- 
berry’s hamper from under the seat, when he at once 
offered his assistance, and volunteered to take charge 
of the basket while its owner hurried away to look 
after the rest of his luggage. By the time he had 
found it, and had returned to the carriage door, the 
train was starting off again, and Tom could only say 
‘“‘ Good-bye ” to Mr. Chaffin as he passed, the latter 
calling to him to ‘‘ take care of those papers, and give 
them out right and left among his friends and school- 
fellows.” 

Marmaduke also had some of the prospectuses, but 
he crumpled them up'disrespectfully as soon as the 
train was out of sight, with the remark that that was 
shop, and he did not mean to have anything to do 
with the shop—not he. 

“How am I to get to-the school?” Tom asked, 
looking from his luggage to young Chaffin. 

‘‘What have you got in that hamper?” said the 
other, without replying to his question. 

‘* Guess,”’ said Tom. 

«f*Cakes and oranges, and a bottle of wine, per- 
haps.” 

‘‘There’s no wine,” said Tom. 

“That’s a nuisance. Wine is not allowed in the 
boarding-house, of course, but we can always get it 
in if it comes.” 

Before Tom could answer him, a porter, who had 
been looking at his name on his portmanteau, came 
up and said, ‘‘ There’s another hamper for you in the 
office, I think, just like the one you have got. It 
came down from London by the early train.” 

‘‘How can that be?” said the boy. ‘‘ Let us go 
and look at it.” 

The hamper was there sure enough, and the name 
upon it was sufficiently plain to be read without 
spectacles, as the porter facetiously remarked—‘ Tom 
Howard, Esq., The College, Abbotscliff. Carriage 

aid.” 

‘Tt must be from Mrs. Beverley,” said Tom, with a 
look of great pleasure. ‘‘ How very kind of her!” 
Then he thought of his mother. Probably this was 
her doing. She had not forgotten even so trifling 4 
matter as a cake when preparing his things for school. 
No doubt she had asked Mrs. Beverley to provide one, 








the secretary, a very active and intelligent fellow; 











and to send it direct to Abbotscliff. He did not care 
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over much about cake, but he felt very glad to receive 
this token of his mother’s care and kindness after 
she was gone away from him. He resolved to write 
by the very next post to Mrs. Roseberry at the Old 
Ship to tell her that the home cake had not really 
been forgotten, and to thank her again for her own 
present, which he had some hesitation about keeping 
now that the case was so materially altered, though 
he thought she would be offended if he should 
return it. As for himself, he felt that he should 
enjoy Mrs. Roseberry’s cake all the more now that 
it was impossible for any shadow of reproach to be 
associated with it, which he could not help fancying 
had been the case in the landlady’s mind when she 
gave it to him. 

Chaffin desired the porter to bring the two ham- 
pers up to the College immediately; and Tom, having 
put ina word for his portmanteau an‘ ‘ook box, 
which his companion did not seem t» -are so much 
about, started to walk thither, Chacin leading the 
way. 

ay say,” said the elder boy, looking over his 
shoulder, ‘‘ you are a lucky fellow.” 

“Why am I lucky?” Tom asked. 

“Two hampers instead of one. Oh, Isay! Two 
cakes. Why your father must be a pastrycook ; ain’t 
he?” 

‘‘No,” said Tom, laughing, but annoyed. 

“Oh, yes; he must be. You need not deny it. I 
fancy I see him—thin as a lath, with a white apron, 
and a little white cap upon his head, and his face all 
white with flour, and his sleeves tucked up—standing 
at a dresser and rolling out puff paste.” 

The picture was so totally unlike the sober, grave, 
and somewhat stern appearance of his father, as he 
remembered him, that Tom Howard, in spite of his 
indignation, could not help laughing. 

“You seem to know all about it,” hesaid. ‘I 
suppose you have a brother or an uncle, or somebody 
in that line yourself.” 

Chaffin coloured up to the eyes. Tom’s joke was 
too near the truth to be agreeable. He had, in fact, 
an uncle in London who was a baker, though he 
would not have had it known in the school for all the 
cakes that had ever been baked in his oven or sold 
in his shup. 

“Come, young chap,” he said, ‘don’t be saucy. 
My father is a gentleman, whatever yours may be.” 

“T was only joking, of course,” Tom answered; 
“and so were you. I don’t know that it would mat- 
ter much, though, if we were both of us pastrycooks’ 
sons. We should not be any the worse for it. It’s 
an honest trade if it’s honestly foHowed.” 

Chaffin did not seem to think much of that argu- 
ment, and slouched along in silence with his hands 
in his pockets, the new boy following as before. 

“T suppose you know what you will have to go 
with those cakes ?”’, Chaffin remarked. 

“Cat them up and eat them, I should think; that 
will soon be done with the help of some of the 
fellows.” 

“Oh, ah, yes; but you’d better not be in a hurry. 
The first thing to be done will be to take a large 
slice of each and present it to Dr. Piercey, the head 
master, when he comes into school. VPiercey is very 
fond of cake, and he expects every boy to give him a 
share of what he has. Paying tribute, we call it. 
It is a great shame, but we have to do it.” 

Tom looked at the speaker with surprise. ‘You 
are joking,” he said. 
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‘“No, ’m not; upon my word I’m not. It’s a 
fact, I assure you. But it’s all the same tome. You 
need not believe it unless you like.” 

He spoke so seriously that Tom, who was quite a 
novice in everything relating to boarding-school cus- 
toms, might possibly have been deceived, but for the 
expression Chaffin had made use of—‘‘ You need not 
believe it unless you like.” Why siiould he say that, 
Tom thought, if he had spoken truth? Needn’t 
believe it? why it would be the greatest insult any 
one could offer not to believe a statement asserted 
upon honour. Tom thought over this, and answered 
presently : 

‘¢ As you give me the choice whethe: 40 believe it 
or not, I won’t believe it.”’ 

‘‘ All right,” said the other; “it’s your look out, 
not mine; but I wouldn’t be in your place all the rest 
of the term if you don’t give Piercey his share.” 

Presently they met some of the fellows, who would 
have passed Chaffin without speaking; but they 
stopped on seeing our hero, and asked if he were a 
new boy. 

“Yes,” said Chaffin, answering for him. 

‘‘ What’s your name?” one of them said, addressing 
Tom. 

‘‘Tom Howard,” he replied, promptly, looking the 
inquirer full in the face, as much as to say, ‘‘ What’s 
yours ?” 

‘‘Where do you come from?” was the next 
question. 

‘‘ My father brought him,” Chaffin answered before 
he could speak for himself. 

The boys scanned the new-comer from head to foot, 
looked at each other and laughed, and then turned 
away without another word. 

‘* Who are they?” Tom asked, a little hurt by 
their behaviour. He had been going to shake hands 
with them, and they either did not, or would not, 
notice it. 

‘Monitors; sixth form boys; awful swells. I 
ought to have told them you were a marquis, and 
then perhaps they would have been more civil.” 

“Tm very glad you did not,” said Tom; ‘ though 
of course they need not have believed you; and if 
they had it would not have made any difference, I 
dare say.” 

Soon afterwards they met another group of boys. 
They were younger, and stopped to speak to Tom; 
but as soon as Chaflin claimed the new boy as his own 
particular friend, having an eye perhaps to the ham- 
pers, they laughed and passed on. 

“‘T wonder whether I should have done better if I 
had come without an introduction?” Tom said to 
himself, remembering Captain Broad’s advice about 
the choice of friends at school. He was still 
occupied with this reflection when they arrived at the 
College. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE “‘ DOOK.” 


It will come to pass 
That every braggart shall be found an ass. 


—Shakespeare. 
Come, give us a taste of your quality.—Ibid. 


ABBOTSCLIFF was an old foundation school with a 
modern development, and generally went by the 
name of the College. It was well situated for health 
and amusements, but the spot was not one which 
would be selected in these days for such an establish- 
ment. The population of Abbotscliff was small, and 
although it had been intended by its founders as a 
Ga 2 
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day-school for the benefit of that town, the pupils 
now consisted almost exclusively of boarders. The 
school had formerly been a monastery, and there 
were revenues still attached to it which were suffi- 
cient to secure a liberal scale of remuneration for 
the masters. Of late years it had acquire™ a con- 
siderable reputation for scholarship and discipline, 
and the number of boys had increased, and was in- 
creasing rapidly. There were some remains of the 
old monastic buildings still in existence—a chapel, 
which had been restored and was in use for daily 
morning service, and a quadrangle and cloisters, 
which were but little used, the rooms surrounding 
them being dark and low. The principal buildings 
were of a later date, having been added from time 
to time to replace those which had fallen to decay, or 
to meet the requirements of increasing numbers. 
Detached from the rest of the building was a lofty 
but dilapidated tower, which had probably been de- 
signed partly as a mark for mariners at sea, and was 
still used as such by pilots. There was a winding 
staircase at one corner of this tower, and although 
the steps were broken and unsafe, they were still 
practicable for those who had nerve enough to ascend 
them, and who could trust themselves to make a long 
step now and then over a yawning gulf, and to look 
down from the high, crumbling walls without giddi- 
ness. The whole group of buildings, ancient and 
modern, stood upon the crown of a hill, and com- 
manded a fine view of the coast, stretching away 
both to the east and west till bounded at each ex- 
treme by a projecting headland. Sandy Frith was 
not visible from this spot, but lay a little farther to 
the east, beyond the promontory by which it was 
protected from the winds coming from the Atlantic, 
as Mr. Chaffin’s prospectuses did not fail to set forth. 

Tom Howard halted more than once while ascend- 
ing the hill to look round at the wide expanse of sea 
spread out before him, and to speculate upon the 
whereabouts of the ship Neptune at that moment. 
The wind had moderated considerably during the 
night, and there was a gentle breeze now blowing 
off the land. The day was clear, and ships could be 
distinctly seen upon the horizon. It was just possible, 
Tom thought, that the ship in which his mother was 
might yet be in sight, and he looked with great 
interest upon one particular speck of white, upon 
which the sun was shining, and which betokened 
the position of a three-masted vessel in the extreme 
distance, hull down. 
such thoughts, however; his present business was to 
make the best use of his time as a schoolboy, and it 
was with that resolution that he turned and entered 
the boarding-house, on the books of which his name 
had been inscribed, at Abbotscliff. 

Chaffin followed him. Tom had begun to be a 
little suspicious of Chaffin; he felt inclined to give 
him half of one of his cakes and get rid of him, but 
the boy stuck closely to him. He could not follow 
him into the head master’s presence, however, to 
which he was presently summoned for a short inter- 
view, nor into the house-master’s study, in which he 
was afterwards received with great kindness by the 
tutor under whom he was to be placed. Dr. Piercey 
asked him a few questions, and with some words of 
kindness and encouragement dismissed him; but 
Mr. Grantly detained him to ask particulars of his 
previous history, and about his friends, and won 
the boy’s heart at once by the interest he manifested 
in all belonging to him. 


It was no use giving way to. 





“Have you any friends in the school?” Mr 
Grantly asked. 

Tom answered in the negative, but, on second 
thoughts, he doubted whether that was a sufficiently 
correct answer, and went on to explain in what 
manner he had been introduced to Marmaduke 
Chaffin. 

“The Dook?” Mr. Grantly said, laughing; 
‘‘have you made his acquaintance? Well, there are 
plenty of other boys nearer your own age, and you 
will soon get friendly with them. But don’t take up 
too much with any till you know them; give them 
all a chance.” 

Tom soon found out by what means his new ac- 
quaintance had gained for himself the nickname of the 
Dook. Chaffin was not a favourite with any of the 
boys; he was too pretentious. His father had risen 
from a comparatively humble position by his own 
energy, an? wuld not have been ashamed to acknow- 
ledge it. But his son considered himself a gentleman 
born, and was rather obtrusive in asserting his 
position. Chaffin the elder was clever and indus- 
trious, a stirring practical man, who knew how to 
push his way in the world; not over-sensitive nor 
over-scrupulous, but one who would not be guilty of 
anything absolutely false or dishonest if he knew it. 
Chaffin the younger was idle and self-indulgent, and 
did not see the use of work, considering that his way 
was made for him, and that he would have nothing 
to do but to take care of his inheritance and to enjoy 
it. He had been brought up at an inferior school, 
and had been sent for a year or two to finish at 
Abbotscliff. At the former place he had been a 
triton among minnows ; at the latter he was nobody. 
He sank into his natural position, and did not like 
it. Boys are anything but particular, as a rule, 
where their schoolfellows come from, or what their 
origin may have been, if only they themselves are 
generous and genial. Marmaduke Chaffin had in- 
dulged in a great deal of boasting about his father’s 
riches and importance. He gave such wonderful 
accounts of the paternal mansion, horses, carriages, 
and servants, that his schoolfellows set him down at 
once as an impostor. It was true that the contractor 
possessed a great many vehicles of a heavy, lumbering 
kind, on which his name was written at full length, 
and these, with some latitude of expression, might 
be called carriages ; and he had a great many power- 
ful horses to draw them, and nobody could deny that 
they were horses; and he had clerks, and foremen, 
and labourers, who served him for their weekly hire, 
and, in that sense, were servants. Young Chaffin 
gave his descriptions in outline, and did not consider 
that he was guilty of falsehood in calling things by 
names too great forthem. But the boys found him 
out, and turned his high-flown pretensions to ridicule. 
He went, therefore, by the name of the Dook. If 
a heavy cart passed along the road laden with 
bricks or rubbish, it was “one of the Dook’s 
vehicles,” and he was invited to get up and 
‘roll in his carriage;” if a team of dray-horses 
appeared it was the Dook’s hunting stud; if 
labourer, covered with soil or whitewash, came to the 
College on a job, Chaffin was sure to be told that one 
of his father’s servants was there in livery. The 
little boys were the authors of these jokes; the 
seniors took no notice of Chaffin, and would have 
nothing to say to him. It was unfortunate for our 
friend Tom Howard that he should have made his 
first appearance at Abbotscliff under such auspices; 
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but he knew nothing of‘‘ Marmadook’s” character 
or antecedents, and was anxious to be on friendly 
terms with the youth on account of the kindness 
which his father had shown him at the Old Ship 
Hotel. Mr. Grantly was careful to say nothing 
which might prejudice one boy against another ; 
but having heard how matters stood between 
Chaffin and our hero, he determined to watch over 
the new boy, to direct him, without appearing to do 
so, in the choice of companions, and quietly to bring 
him under better influences. He kept him with him 
till the bell rang for dinner, and then, with a few 
kind words, dismissed him. Tom thought he was 
again very fortunate in having met with such a 
frieud. It was wonderful, he said to himself, how 
kind everybody was; he had not been twenty-four 
hours on shore in this new part of the world, and yet 
he had already made so many pleasant acquaintances. 
He counted them upon his fingers: the pilot, Mrs. 
Roseberry, Mr. Chaffin, Dr. Piercey, Mr. Grantly. 
He would have to begin upon the other hand before 
night, most likely. 





FLOWERS AND THEIR FOLK-LORE. 


BY THE REV. T. THISELTON DYER, M.A., 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ENGLISH FOLK-LORE.” 


VI. 






“x ILIES are among the most 
¥ charming of our summer flowers. 
A French writer, describing the 
white lily, has truly said, “It 
is the king of flowers, whereas the 
rose is the queen.” The late W. 8S. 
Landor, speaking of it, says, ‘‘ Take 
the whole plant together, leaves and 
all, it is the most beautiful one upon 

° earth, and its odour gives a full 
feast, the roses only a déjetiner.” It is impossible to 
look at this noble and loving flower without thinking 
of the “lilies of the field” in that greatest and 
sweetest of sermons delivered by our Lord on the 
mount. Many are the conjectures, however, as to 
the species of lily to which the Divine words refer; 
sme are of opinion that it was the white (Lilium 
sandidum), others the crimson (Ltlium chalcedoni- 
sum), and others say again, it was the orange lily, 
all of which are natives of the Holy Land. The 
white lily has been generally regarded as emblema- 
tical of purity and moral excellence, and was fre- 
quently placed by artists in the hands of female 
saints. It was a favourite flower with the ancient 

Greeks, and entered largely into their customs and 
Superstitions. In the wedding ceremonies of the 
modern Greeks the priest is supplied with two chap- 
Jets of lilies and ears of corn, which he places on the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom as emblems of 
purity and abundance. It is the badge of St. 
Joseph, and was the national emblem of France till 
the year 1789, when the tricolour was introduced. 
In Germany, it would seem that the soul was thought 
‘to have the form of a flower, as a lily or a white rose. 
From the grave of one unjustly executed white lilies 
are supposed to spring up asa token of his innocence, 
and from that of a maiden three lilies, which no one, 





save her lover, may gather. In Swedish ballads 
limes and lilies grow out of graves. It is a German 
superstition, too, that on the chair of those that will 
soon die a white rose or lily appears. Shakespeare 
constantly refers to the lily, and always attaches to it 
the sweetest and choicest epithets. Spenser addresses 
it as ‘‘the lily, lady of the flow’ring field.” And 
Cowper has not forgotten its charms :— 


‘¢ The lily’s height bespoke command, 
A fair, imperial flower ; 
She seem’d designed for Flora’s hand, 
The sceptre of her power.” 


The water-lily is another object of beauty. Its 
scientific name (Nymphea alba) is so called from its 
inhabiting the water. It was formerly supposed 
that it sank below the surface of the water at night, 
and remained there till the following, morning, 
which illustrates the following lines of Moore :— 


‘* Those virgin lilies all the night, 
Bathing their beauties in the lake, 
That they may rise more fresh and bright 
When the beloved sun’s awake.” 


It is gathered in Germany with certain rites as a 
charm against witchcraft. It was also esteemed by 
the old Frisians to have magical powers. ‘I re- 
member, when a boy,” says Dr. Halbertsma, “that 
we were extremely careful in plucking and handling 
them ; for if any one fell with such a flower in his 
possession he became immediately subject to fits.” 
A sort of beer has been prepared from the stems of 
the white water-lily, which are also used in dyeing. 

A flower always welcomed with delight is the lily 
of the valley, with its snow-white and sweetly fra- 
grant blossoms, half hidden in the dark-green leaves. 
Wordsworth has aptly described its mode of 
growth :— 


‘** That shy plant, the lily of the valley, 
That loves the ground, and from the sun withholds 
Her passive beauty, from the breeze her sweets.” 


In many parts of England it is called the May lily, 
under which term Bishop Mant speaks of it as— 


** Our England’s ‘ Lily of the May, 
Our Lily of the Vale !” 


One of its popular names is ‘‘ Ladder to heaven,” and 
in some places it is known as Lily-convally. It is 
dedicated to the Virgin, and has been regarded as 
symbolical of purity and holiness, its flowers being 
nicknamed ‘ Virgin’s tears.” The Germans call 
it ‘‘ Mai Blume,” a name, however, which they also 
give to the kingcup. It is not without its supersti- 
tions. Thus, in Devonshire, it is considered unlucky 
to plant a bed of lilies of the valley, as the person 
doing so will probably die in the course of the 
ensuing twelve months. In some parts of S&t. 
Leonard’s Forest, in Sussex, it grows freely, and a 
legendary story is there attached to it, It is said to 
have sprung from tlie blood of St. Leonard, who once 
encountered a miglity worm, or ‘“‘ fire-drake,” in the 
forest, and fought with it for three whole successive 
days. Although the saint came off victorious, yet 
he was severely wounded in the struggle with his 
assailant, and wherever his blood fell there sprang 
up a profusion of lilies of the valley. It is mostly 
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cultivated in this country, yet it grows freely in some 
of the German forests. In Hanover it is gathered 
by the people on Whitsun Monday, and towards 
evening, we are informed, there are very few houses 
to be found without it. 

The fritillary, that graceful little plant which 
belongs to the lily tribe, and adorns our meadows in 
the early spring-time, has been so called on account 
of its checkered petals, being derived from the Latin 
Jrittilaria. It is also termed snake’s-head, from 
the marks on its petals resembling the scales on a 
snake’s head. Guinea-hen is another name for it, 
from the supposed resemblance of the spots on its 
petals to this bird, which is a native of* the Guinea 
Coast of Africa. 

The ‘bold oxlip,” as it is called by Shakespeare, 
is so like the primrose and cowslip, says Mr. Ella- 
combe,* that it has been supposed to be a hybrid 
between the two. It is a gay and handsome plant, 
and much cultivated by the poor in their cottage 
gardens. It is alluded to in “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ”’ (act 2, se. ii.) :— 


* T know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where oxlip and the nodding violet grows.” 


The polyanthus is a variety of the oxlip. In some 
parts of Europe it is called the ‘flower of St. Cathe- 
rine,” from the saint to whom it is dedicated. 

In Wiltshire the larger bindweed is called the 
lady’s nightcap; and the lady’s slipper, one of 
the most beautiful of our native plants, is so termed 
from the peculiar shape of the labellum of its flower. 
The campanula hybrida is in many localities popu- 
larly nicknamed the lady’s looking-glass, from the 
resemblance of its expanded flower to an ancient 
metallic mirror on its straight handle. It is also 
called Venus’s looking-glass, a name given by Spenser 
to a magic mirror, in which a lady might see her 
destined husband. 

The Star of Bethlehem is supposed by Linnzeus and 
others to be the dove’s dung of Scripture. The root 
has been used in the time of scarcity. In 2 Kings vi. 
we read that a small quantity was sold for ‘five 
pieces of silver” at the siege of Samaria. It is called 
the Star of Bethlehem from its white stellate flowers, 
resembling the pictures of the star that pointed out 
the birth of Christ. It is called by the French La 
dame d’onze heures (eleven o’clock lady), as it opens 
its petals at that hour, and closes them at five. 

The columbine has long been one of the most 
favourite of our old-fashioned English flowers; and 
is so called, says Dr. Prior, ‘‘from the resemblance 
of its nectaries resembling the heads of pigeons in a 
ring round a dish, a favourite device of ancient 
artists;”’ or, according to Lady Wilkinson, to the 
‘‘figure of a hovering dove with expanded wings, 
which we obtain by pulling off a single petal with its 
attached sepals.” Its latter name, aquilegia, how- 
ever, is said to come from aquilegus, a water-carrier, 
in allusion to the water-holding powers of the flower. 
From ‘‘ Brown’s British Pastorals,” it would appear 
in bygone times it was the badge of a deserted 

over :— 


** The columbine, by lonely wand’rer taken, 
Is there ascribed to such as are forsaken.” 


The flower has been made the emblem of folly, from 
the shape of the nectaries, which, says Miss Pirie, 





* “ Plant Lore of Shakespeare,” p. 143. 





turn over in a similar manner to the caps of the 
ancient jesters. It was also anciently termed by 
some ‘‘a thankless flower”—why, is not so clear, 
Chapman says— 


** What’s that—a columbine ? 
No? that thankless flower grows not in my garden.” 


Spenser, however, gave it a better character, for he 
places it among ‘‘ his garden of sweet flowers.” 

A flower that has become a universal favourite on 
account of its sweet smell is the mignonette. It is a 
native of Egypt, whence it was brought through 
France a little more than a century ago. By the 
ancients it was called Reseda, from its sedative quali- 
ties. The wild mignonette blooms freely in our 
country hedges in summer time. Linneeus tells us 
‘‘ that its spike of blossoms always follows the course 
of the sun, even on a cloudy day, turning at sunrise 
to the east; at noon-day, looking up to the south; 
in the afternoon, marking the west; and with its half 
closed flowers at night, pointing duly to the north.” 
It is in some places nicknamed ‘ dyer’s rocket, or 
yellow weed,” from its leaves resembling those of 
the genuine rocket, and its being used by the dyers 
to dye woollen stuffs yellow. 

The name marigold is said to have arisen from the 
popular tradition that the Virgin Mary wore this 
flower in her bosom. The garden marigold was a 
popular flower with our ancestors, and held a promi- 
nent place in the adornment of their gardens. It is 
now, however, seldom seen. Shakespeare, speaking 
of it in his Winter’s Tale (act iv. sc. 3), says:— 


** The marigold that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping. These are flowers of 
middle summer.” 


The French call the marigold Souci du jardin, and 
the Germans Goldblume. One of its popular names 
in this country is Goldings, from the yellow colour 
and flat round shape of its flowers. It was in days 
gone by also called Ruddes, and the author of the 
‘Grete Herball,” in speaking of it, says, ‘‘ Maydens 
make garlands of it, when they go to feestes, and 
bryde ales.”” In the reign of Henry vit it was called 
Souvenir. Ladies wore wreaths of them intermixed 
with heartsease. The marigold is said to turn its 
face always to the sun. Hence Margaret of Orleans 
had for her device a marigold turning towards the 
sun, with the following words, “‘ Je ne veux suivie que 


| Jui seul,” meaning that she wished all her thoughts 


to be directed towards heaven, as the marigold is 
towards the sun. In America the marigold is called 
the ‘“‘ Death-flower,’”’ from a curious tradition that it 
sprang up on places where the blood of the unfortu- 
nate Mexicans had been shed, who were destroyed 
by the Spaniards. The small Cape marigold (Calen- 
dula pluvialis) was termed by Linnzeus ‘ the rainy 
marigold,” because it is generally closed, not only 
during rain but when the weather is dull and cloudy. 
One of the showy flowers that adorns our hedges in 
summer time is the fox-glove, called also finger- 
flower, from the resemblance of its flower to the finger 
of a glove. In Norway it goes by the name of fox- 
music and fox-bell. By the Saxons it was called 
finger-hut, and did not boast of a Latin appellation 
till Fuchs called it Digitalis. Wordsworth, speaking 
of it, says that bees 


‘* Will murmur by the hour in fox-glove bells.” 
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Another favourite wild flower is the meadow-sweet ; 
or, as it is sometimes called, ‘‘ Queen of the meadows.” 
By the French it is known as La reine des prés. It 
was used in olden times for strewing the floors of 
reat houses in summer time. Miss Strickland tells 
us that in the year 1528, when Atholl entertained the 
Queen and her son James the Fifth in the High- 
lands, ‘‘ a fair palace ’’ built for the occasion, had its 
principal rooms ‘“‘laid with green scarets, spreats, 
medworts, and flowers, that no man might know 
whereon he trod, but as if he were in a garden.” 
Medwort is the same as our meadow-sweet., In the 
north there is a notion that if any one smells it too 
much it will bring on fits. Miss Pirie, speaking of 
its dangerous properties, records how, some years ago, 
two young men went from London on an excursion 
into Kent. Struck with the loveliness of the mea- 
dow-sweet, they gathered a large store, which they 
took with them as a nosegay for their apartment in 
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the village inn. During the night both were taken 
ill, and on the doctor, who was sent for, entering 
their room, he detected a strong scent of prussic acid. 
On walking round the room he discovered the mea- 
dow-sweet which they had incautioulsy placed in their 
room. It is in some places called bride-wort, from 
its resemblance to the white feathers worn by brides. 

One of our common wayside flowers is the mallow. 
It is a favourite with children, who often pull off its 
capsules, and under the name of cheeses use them as 
ornaments in their playhouses, and sometimes string 
them into bracelets, and occasionally eat them. ‘The 
common mallow (JMalva Sylvestris) is supposed by some 
to be the species referred to by the patriarch Job, 
when he says, ‘‘Cut up mallows by the bushes” 
(Job xxx. 4). In France the marsh mallow is made 
into lozenges, called Pdte di Guimauvre, so much 
recommended in inflammatory complaints. The mal- 
low yields a fibre capable of being woven into a fabric. 
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ba 1862, at a meeting, at the Charterhouse, of the 

Public Schools’ Commissioners, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, one of their number, put the following 
inquiry to a young Carthusian of Sutton’s Founda- 
tion: ‘‘ Do the boys generally,” asked the Commis- 
sioner, ‘‘ wish Qharterhouse to be removed into the 
country, or would they like it to remain where it is?”’ 
“They would like it to remain where it is,” was the 
sturdy reply. ‘‘And why?” inquired Sir Stafford 
Northcote. ‘‘ Because,” said the boy, °‘‘ they think 
it would not be got up so well in the country.’”’ This 
young scholar had previously related to the Commis- 
sion many interesting details of his Charterhouse life, 
doubtless to the very considerable edification, not to 
say entertainment, of that honourable body. In 
frank and ingenuous schoolboy fashion he had dis- 
coursed to them upon the duties he had been called 
upon to perform under the several conditions of 
“study-fag,”’ ‘‘ fire-fag,”’ and ‘ cook’s-fag,” offices 
pertaining to the position of a junior Carthusian. In 
reply to inquiries addressed to him, he had remarked 
with much discrimination upon the process of flogging, 
as practised with an instrument composed of neatly- 
tied, long, and flexible apple-twigs. He had in- 
formed the Commissioners upon the privileges and 
abuses of the Charterhouse monitorial system and its 
concomitant disciplinary method, with the which he 
showed himself to be amply acquainted. He had 
detailed much useful information concerning the 
hardships he had undergone as a member of ‘“‘Gown 
Boys,” but which, nevertheless, he held to have 
been no hardships at all, but rather the ordinary 
everyday incidental pleasures of a young Carthusian. 
In short, by his artless answers and readiness to 
explain away every apparent pernicious doing, he 
had pleaded, as he supposed, sufficient reason for 
retaining his old school on its ancient site, in its most 
antiquated shape, surrounded by all its most vener- 
able, and in some respects mischievous, traditions. 
With that true conservative feeling inherent in our 
public scholars he would have had the Commissioners 
to believe that no school might lay claim to the title 
of a Great School—a school to which English lads of 
quality and spirit should esteem it a privilege and 
honour to belong—except it were very old and very 
dingy, hemmed in by high walls, and intersected by 





intricate passages, correspondingly deficient in play- 
ing-space, air, light, and habitable accommodation, 
and beset by obsolete customs and usages, oftentimes 
as scandalous as they were barbarous. This is our 
own way of putting the matter, may be a little too 
forcibly, but, at all events, without partiality. The 
boy loved his old school, and showed his love right 
worthily. He reverenced with a dutiful reverence 
its old buildings, historic associations, and_time- 
honoured observances, and was loath even to part 
with its tyrannous system of bullyings and faggings, 
mainly we may suppose from that strange feeling of 
lingering sympathy with the past which is as much 
a characteristic of youth as of old age. 

We trust that this young Carthusian, whose evi- 
dence we remember to have read with a relish 
years ago, has lived to become in name an ‘‘old 
Carthusian,”’ in which honourable capacity he has 
been tempted to visit the Charterhouse School, that 
(to borrow his own phraseology) is now ‘‘ got up in 
the country.”” We may imagine how that magnificent 
range of school-buildings on the breezy, picturesque 
hill-side at Godalming, would recall to him the 
misgiving with which he and his fellows of ‘“ Old 
Charterhouse” once viewed a suggestion for its 
removal. A closer inspection of the new school would 
convince him of the enormous and inestimable advan- 
tages it possesses over the smoke-begrimed, ill-con- 
ditioned house in which he was wont to find such 
pleasure. albeit that pleasure must have been wofully 
circumscribed by the rude buffetings he underwent as 
a ‘boy in the Petties.” Asa matter of course he would 
stillretain an affection for the old halls, old staircases, 
old passages, old chambers, and, dearest of all, old 
chapel of his own boyhood; but he would not hesi- 
tate to allow, we think, that Charterhouse School as 
it now stands at Godalming is at once the finest, best 
contrived, and most admirably situated modern school 
in the kingdom. Should he be curious to ascertain 
what influence the removal of the old school has had 
upon the numbers now seeking admission to the new, 
he has but to turn to the hospitable mansion of ‘‘ the 
Schoolmaster,”’? who will tell him that, in point of 
number, his scholars reach the maximum limit ap- 
pointed by the statutes. In other words, thut 
instead of, as in the old times, the boys numbering 
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some two hundred as the outside limit, they now 
reach the respectable total of a full five hundred. 
Surely an excellent and substantial proof of the wis- 
dom exhibited in decreeing the removal of Sutton’s 
Foundation into the country! But the new school 
at Godalming, with its vast range of open play- 
ground, its rifle-range, its raquet courts, its library, 
its airy dormitories, its cosey studies, and its splen- 
did schoolrooms, masters’ houses, and chapel, had 
never existed but for the creation of Thomas Sutton’s 
School within the Charterhouse in London. Let us 
see how, and in what manner that foundation was 
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favourite Essex had occasion for Sutton’s services in 
this connection. But whether merchant or scrivener, 
whatever the venture on which Sutton embarked, 
he made money, so that presently he reached 
the exalted and enviable position of being the 
wealthiest trader in London. His payments, we are 
told, were thought as sure as the Queen’s pensions. 
He was a sharer in several public farms, and a 
partner in many foreign adventures, notably in 
Muscovy and Hamburg. And whatever English 
undertaking of importance there was in hand, Mr. 
Thomas Sutton was pretty certain to have a very con- 











THE OLD CHARTERHOUSE FROM THE GREEN. 


brought about. To do so we must carry our thoughts | siderable influence in controlling its finances. In a 
back to the third decade of the sixteenth century, | word, Sutton became an extremely rich man, or what 


to the year of the birth of Sutton, the founder of 


Charterhouse School. 


| 


} 


we in these mcdern days are accustomed to call a 
millionaire. Like other millionaires, doubtless, and 


The chroniclers tell us that his ancestors were “ not | especially childless millionaires (for Sutton had no 


so low that his descent should be a shame to his 
virtues, nor yet so great but that his virtue might be 
an ornament to his birth.” In less redundant lan- 
guage, Sutton was born a gentleman. He appears 
to have passed three years of his boyhood at Eton, 
and afterwards went into residence at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. By-and-by he became secre- 
tary, or something of the kind, to the Earl of War- 
wick, who, when Westmoreland’s rebellion broke 
out in the north, in Elizabeth’s reign, appointed 
Sutton Master-General of the Ordnance in the North. 
In such capacity he received for his services the lease 
of certain manors near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on 
whose demesnes he was fortunate enough to discover 
several rich veins of coal. He worked these with 
such advantage that on coming to London in the 
year 1580 the reputation had preceded him of having 
a purse better filled than the Queen’s Exchequer. 
In the capital he entered upon a prosperous career 
as a general merchant, and, as some have said, 
of a money scrivener. Oertain it seems to be 
that he lent Elizabeth herself money, and that her 





children), the great man grew perplexed as to what 
use to make of his immense wealth. His wife was 
already deceased, and he, left alone in the world, 
aged, and wearied of its vanities, was seeking for 
some project whereby he might satisfy himself that 
his money would be turned to profitable uses after 
his death. He was beset by a horde of selfish 
advisers, some of whom would have had him 
embark in schemes the moe’ absurd and frivolous, 
others in works which it was the duty of the 
corporation of London o:: the government to 
undertuke. He had alrealy made a will, fore- 
shadowing a purpose that he afterward carried 
out; but he seems to have been in doubt whether 
what he proposed in the way of charity should be 
undertaken by himself during his lifetime, or left to 
others to see to after he war dead. Sutton had a 
friend in Hall, who subseg ently became Bishop of 
Exeter. From this excellent man he received a letter 
which exercised a great influence in fixing Sutton’s 
wavering intentions. 

““T ask leave,” wrote Hall, ‘“‘to hasten your pace 
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a little, and to excite your Christian frowardness to | 
begin speedily what you have long and constantly 
vowed. You would not but do good; why not now? 
I speak boldly, the more speed the more comfort; 
neither are the times at our disposal, nor ourselves. 
How many have meant well, and done nothing, and 
lost the crown with lingering ? +s. ae 
not,” continued the letter, ‘‘ to-morrow I will give if 
thou now have it, for thou knowest not what a day 
may bring forth. It hath been an old rule of 
liberality, ‘he gives twice who gives quickly ;’ 
whereas slow benefits argue uncheerfulness and lose 
their worth. Who lingers his receipts is condemned 
as unthrifty ; he who knoweth both hath said, ‘It is 





better to give than to receive.’ If we are of the same 
spirit, why are we hasty in the worst and slack in 
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done in the city wherein most of his wealth was be- 
gotten. 

There were two objects which, by the Letters 
Patent, Thomas Sutton was authorised to carry out 
and carried out accordingly, namely: firstly, 
the foundation of ‘‘one hospital, house, or place 
of abiding on the finding, sustentation, and relief 
of poor, aged, maimed, needy, or impotent people; ” 
and, secondly, the foundation of ‘‘one free school 
for the instructing, teaching, maintenance, and 
education of poor children or scholars.”  Six- 
teen persons named in the Letters were ap- 
pointed Governors of the lands, possessions, reve- 
nues, and ods of the foundation, and were 
incorporated by that name, with power to hold land 
and chattels for certain defined objects. Further, the 
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the better? Suffer you yourself, therefore, good sir,” | 
leaded Hall, ‘‘for God’s sake, for the Gospel’s sake, 
or the Church’s sake, for your soul’s sake, to be 
stirred up by these few lines to a resolute and speedy 
performing of your worthy intentions.” 

Sutton at length made up his mind. The existing | 
building of the old monastic institution of the Char- 
terhouse (then, by the progress of events, in posses- 
sion of the Howard family) was available, and 
Sutton purchased it with the purpose of establishing 
within its walls a hospital for poor men and a school 
for poor scholars. James I was on the throne 
(Sutton had lived through the reigns of four sove- 
reigns), and to him he applied for Letters Patent to 
carry the design into immediate execution. On the 
2nd of June, 1611, the year of his death, the Letters 
Patent were issued; and from that date begins the 
history of Charterhouse School, a history in which 
the new school at Godalming holds as strong and 
abiding an interest as, for the space of more than 
two centuries and a half, was held by the more’ 
ancient seminary within the Charterhouse buildings. 
The one is but the illustrious and lusty scion of the 
Other, bent upon faithfully carrying on, under more 
12vourable conditions and with far greater energy, 
ie noble work which Sutton intended should be 





foundation was named the “ Hospital of King 
James,”’ founded in Charterhouse. Sutton’s position 
as a London citizen of wealth and influence had 
enabled him to secure the important services of 
several great personages as trustees or Governors 
of his foundation, and these, in great measure, 
saved it from utter ruin at the very outset of its 
career. First, the design of the founder was attacked 
in the law courts by one of the next-of-kin, and 
a legatee under Sutton’s will; and next Bacon 
attempted unworthily to influence King James in 
ovder to prevent its being carried into execution. It 
is on record that Coke, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, ‘‘ was offered a large sum to have betrayed his 
trust in Sutton’s Hospital; but it is well known,” 
adds the historian, ‘‘ when all the rest of the trustees 
drew back, how he stood in the gap and confirmed 
his gift, at which King James was not well pleased.” 
That wary sovereign’s biting avarice was finally 
appeased by a donation of £10,000 from the trustees 
for the ostensible purpose of “repairing Berwick 
Bridge on the Tweed.” Two years after Sutton’s 
death the Governors held their first meeting in the 
Great Chamber of the Charterhouse. It is interest- 
ing to note who were present on that occasion. 
Besides the executors of the will, there sat around 
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the great oaken table in that superb room the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Bishops of London and Ely, the Lord Privy Seal, the 
Chief Justice of the Conimon Pleas (Coke), the 
Attorney-General, the Deans of Westminster and St. 
Paul’s, and the first appointed Master of the Hos- 
pital, the Rev. John Hutton. These were the men 
whom Sutton had appointed, with their several con- 
sents, to carry out the conditions of his splendid 
bequest. Promptly they got to work, and one of the 
very first resolutions passed at their first meeting was 
the following: ‘‘ Item.—No children shall be placed 
there [7.e., at the school] whose parents have any 
estate in lands to leave unto them, but only the 
children of poor men that want means to bring them 
up.” Sutton had designed that his hospital should 
maintain fourscore poor men and forty poor scholars, 
with a master, preacher, teachers, and attendants. 
With the “ poor men’s” part of his scheme we have 
little further to do in this paper. The pensioners 
began to be elected into the Charterhouse, ‘‘ some 
being maimed in the wars, some undone by ship- 
wreck and misfortune,” shortly after its being 
opened. Each pensioner was ordered to receive 
‘*five pounds yearly, in quarterly payments in money, 
and fifteen pounds in diet and other necessaries, 
besides physic, fuel, and a chamber furnished.” The 
poor brethren of the Charterhouse, as the pensioners 
are now termed, are still eighty in number. Their 
‘* five pounds yearly” has increased to £36; they 
have comfortable apartments, and are required to 
wear, when in Charterhouse, a long black cloak. 
They attend chapel daily, and dine together in: the 
Duke of Norfolk’s fine old hall; and in their old age 
are, by Sutton’s bounty, made, as far as possible, 
happy and contented. 

Having elected certain of the officers of the foun- 
dation, the Governors desired the Bishop of London 
to consecrate the chapel, ‘‘and to be very careful in 
the choice of a good Schoolmaster.” The reader 
will bear in mind that the Master, whom we have 
before mentioned, and the Schoolmaster, whom we 
now mention, are two very different personages. 
The first has control over the whole foundation, the 
second over the school only. The Schoolmaster, 
under statute, was to be a master of arts of good 
reputation, ‘both for his life and learning in the 
Latin and Greek tongues,’’ and was to have for his 
assistant an usher. Having made this preliminary 
preparation for the reception of the poor scholars, 
the Governors next proceeded to the election of thirty- 
five boys—probably the whole number that had 
made application—among whom, it may be remarked, 
was Joseph Henshaw, who afterwards became a very 
eminent preacher, and died Bishop of Peterborough. 
He stands first on that goodly roll of distinguished 
scholars, ‘‘ well qualified to serve God in Church and 
State,” which Charterhouse School has produced. 
The funds at the command of the Governors were 
ample—Sutton had endowed his hospital with rare 
generosity—and the school was now an accomplished 
fact. By-and-by the Schoolmaster was charged there- 
after to admit no boys but such as he should “find 
and approve to be well entered in learning answer- 
able to their age at the time of their admittance.” 
The appointed limits of age were between the years 
of ten and fourteen. No poor scholar was to be 
allowed to come to school ‘ without one new suit of 
apparel besides what he wears, two new shirts, three 
pairs of stockings, three new pairs of shoes, and 
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books for the form he is to be in.” In course of 
time this regulation was modified, and the poor 
scholars—that is to say, the foundation or “ gown- 
boys” of Sutton’s School—were provided at the ex- 
pense of the endowment with black trousers and 
black jacket, a black stuff gown, and in shirts, shoes, 
and socks. . None of this school apparel, however, 
was permitted to be worn outside of the Charterhouse 
precincts. The boys weré charged to keep ‘the ac- 
customed hours of six in summer and seven in winter 
for their coming to school, and of eight and three 
in the forenoon and afternoon for their collations, 
and of six in summer and winter for their leaving 
off.’ The ‘‘Upper Form” were to be furnished 
with Greek Testaments for use in chapel, and, ‘ be- 
sides the scholars’ weekly exercise, they of the 
highest form were every Sunday in the Great Hall 
to set up four Greek and four Latin verses apiece 
upon any part of the Second Lesson appointed for 
that day, four the Master and any stranger to view 
and examine.” ‘To teach the scholars to cipher and 
cast an account was the daily duty of the usher, and, 
by way of remuneration for their services, he and his 
senior, the Schoolmaster, received £30 and £15 a 
year respectively. 

But how happens it that the limit of forty poor 
scholars, spoken of in the Letters Patent granted to 
Sutton, has been so prodigiously exceeded that the 
number in Charterhouse School has now:eached the 
sum total of five hundred? Just as imthe other great 
foundation schools (as we have seen)‘ oppidans,” 
‘‘commoners,” and ‘foreigners’? were: admitted, 
under appointed restrictions; so in Charterhouse 
School, under statutable regulation, the Sechoolmaster 
and usher were permitted to receive ‘‘ other scholars” 
to be taught with the boys on Sutton’s foundation. 
Of these boys they were not to have at any one time 
more than sixty under their care, unless they enter- 
tained ‘‘ another under-usher out of their own means, 
to be dieted and lodged out of the hospital.” We 
have had the curiosity to ascertain the number of 
‘‘under-ushers,”’ or assistant-masters, provided for 
the present teaching of the boys in Charterhouse 
School. Besides the Master and Second Master (the 
teachers legally appointed under Sutton’s will) there 
are now twenty-nine others engaged at the new 
school at Godalming. 

When the school was ‘‘ in Charterhouse,” it con- 
sisted of Foundationers, Boarders, and Day-boys. A 
Foundationer was one who was appointed by the 
Governors to a foundation scholarship—in other 
words, he became. one of Sutton’s ‘ poor scholars.” 
He was provided while at the school with board, 
lodging, and education gratuitously ; with clothes— 
those we have mentioned—during school term, and 
with a gown—if in the Upper School, with a cap or 
trencher—and, on passing a satisfactory examination 
at the age of eighteen, he was presented with an 
exhibition of £80 a year for four years at the Uni- 
versity. He was likewise eligible in years to come 
for any of the Church livings in the gift of the 
Governors. The scholars attending the new school 
at Godalming still retain the above classification. 
But the foundation scholarships are now open 
to competition among boys between the ages of 
twelve and fourteen. The value of these scholarships 
is computed at £65 per annum, tenable, of course, 
until the boy leaves the school or he obtains prefer- 
ment to the University. The ‘‘ Boarders,” as hore- 
tofore, reside in the Master’s houses; and, having 
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THE CHARTERHOUSE SCHOOL. 


some authority to speak on the subject, we may re- 
mark that the ‘“‘houses” in which the Charterhouse 
boys are now lodged are more perfect and comfort- 
able in their internal arrangements than the Board- 
ing Houses of any other great school we have ever 
visited. The ‘‘Doctor’s House ’’—in the language 
of the outside world, the house of the Head Muster— 
is a model of what a school-house should be. 

Hard by the beautiful School Chapel at Godalming 
is a cloister which will not fail to enlist the attention 
of the visitor. It contains the stones which once 
formed the semicircular arch forming one of the 
entrance-ways in the Scholars’ Court of Old Charter- 
house.. On these stones are cut the names of scholars 
once on the foundation, with the date of their depar- 
ture from its fostering care out into the wide world 
again. The name of Thackeray stands out promi- 
nent on the keystone of the upper curve. Thackeray, 
in the estimation of the present generation of young 
Carthusians, is held to be the giant genius of their 
school. But his fame, bright and strong, and still 
vivid as it is, must pale before the lustrous glow of 
imperishable renown with which the fame of others, 
his predecessors at Old Charterhouse, has surrounded 
the school. In Sutton’s older school-house Joseph 
Addison received his ‘‘ grammar learning ;’’ and 


there began that genuine friendship between him | collars; 
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ceremony in his novel of the ‘‘Newcomes,” the 
original ms. of which, by the way, is now in posses- 
sion of Dr. Haig-Brown, the present Head Master of 
the school, by whose courtesy we were permitted to 
examine this interesting memento of the great 
novelist. ‘‘The death-day of the founder,’ says 
Thackeray, ‘‘is still kept solemnly by the Cister- 
cians. Inthe chapel, where assemble the boys of 
the school, and the fourscore old men of the hospital, 
the founder’s tomb stands, a huge edifice, emblazoned 
with heraldic decorations and clumsy carved alle- 
gories. . «+ The custom of the school is that on 
the 12th of December, the Founder’s Day, the head 
gown-boy shall recite a Latin oration in praise 
Fundatoris nostri, and upon other subjects, and a 
goodly company of old Cistercians is generally 
brought together to attend this oration, after which 
we goto chapel and hear a sermon, after which we 
adjourn to a great dinner, where old Cardisciples 
meet, old toasts are given and speeches are made. 
Before marching from the oration-hall to chapel, the 
stewards of the day’s dinner, according to old-fash- 
ioned rite, have wands put into their hands, walk to 
church at the head of the procession, and sit there in 
places of honour. The boys are already in their 
seats with smug fresh faces and shining white 
the old black-gowned pensioners are on 


and Steele, which resulted in the production of that | their benches; the chapel is lighted, and founder’s 
delightful publication, ‘‘The Spectator,” which was | tomb, with its grotesque carvings, monsters, heral- 
so admirably influential in refining the manners of | dries, darkles and shines with the most wonderful 


the age of Queen Anne. 


Joseph Addison was a | shadows and lights. 


There he lies, Fundator noster 
’ > 


boarder, and Dick Steele a ‘‘ poor scholar,” of Char- | in his ruff and gown, awaiting the Great Exami- 


terhouse. Blackstone, the great constitutional lawyer, 
received his earlier education at the expense of 
Sutton’s Foundation, and so did John Wesley the 
divine. Monk, Bishop of Gloucester, the consum- 
mate Greek scholar, and Thirlwall, of St. David’s, 
the eminent historian of Greece, were once boys at 
Charterhouse ; and Grote, the distinguished contem- 
porary of the latter, was also a boy of the school. At 
one period of its history it*could claim the honour of 
numbering among its alumni three of the most pro- 
minent personages in England’:—The Primate of 


England, Lord Liverpool; and the Chief Justice of 
England, Lord Ellenborough. ‘In grateful remem- 


brance,” so runs the inscription on his tomb, “of the | 


advantages he had derived through life from his 
education upon the foundation of the Charterhouse,” 
Lord Ellenborough requested that after his death his 
remains might be deposited in the chapel of the 
society. There, in the founder’s vault, they lie, a 
solemn testimony of the vast benefit that has accrued 
to England herself through the splendid services once 
rendered to her by one who, as a boy, had been a 
poor scholar of Sutton’s noble foundation. 

The 12th of December in each year is set apart as 
the great and solemn festival occasion of Carthusians 
young and old—the day on which they commemorate 
their benefactor. Among the statutes drawn up by 
the Governors in 1627 is the following: ‘Item. 
There shall be an anniversary commemoration of the 
founder, kept every 12th day of December with 
solemn service, a sermon, and such increase of com- 
Mons as we allow upon other festivals by our esta- 
blishment.” This ordinance is still in part re- 


ligiously observed. A banquet is held in the Great 
Hall at Charterhouse, which is attended by a large 
number of present and old Carthusians, Masters and 


G 


overnors. Thackeray makes mention of the ancient 
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nation Day. We oldsters, be we ever so old, become 
boys again as we look at that familiar old tomb, and 
think how the seats are altered since we were here, 
and how the doctor—not the present doctor, the 
doctor of our time—used to sit yonder, and his awful 
eye used to frighten us shuddering boys, on whom it 
lighted ; and how the boy next us would kick our 
shins during service-time, and how the monitor would 
cane us afterwards because our shins were kicked. 

A plenty of candles light up this chapel, 


, and this scene of age and youth, and early memories 
England, Dr. Manners Sutton; the Prime Minister of | 


and pompous death. How solemn the well-remem- 
bered prayers are here uttered again in the place 
where in childhood we used to hear them! How 
beautiful and decorous the rite! How noble the 
ancient words of the supplications which the priest 
utters, and to which generations of fresh children 
and troops of by-gone seniors, have cried ‘Amen’ 
under these arches! ‘The service for Founder’s Day 
is a special one, one of the Psalms selected being the 
Thirty-seventh, and we hear—‘ 23. The steps of a 
good man are ordered by the Lord: and He de- 
lighteth in his way. 24. Though he fall, he shall not 


| be utterly cast down: for the Lord upholdeth him 


with His hand. 25. I have been young, and now am 
old: yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor- 
his seed begging bread.’”’ In these thoughtful and 
regretful words has the great master of English 
fiction, in one of the most delightful of his works, 
immortalised the annual commemoration of the death 
of Sutton, the Founder of Charterhouse School. The 
memory of that great and good man will live for 
ages as the author of one of our most glorious fabrics 
of piety—‘‘ the giver,”’ as has been said by an early 
writer, ‘“‘of the greatest gift in England, either in 
Protestant or Catholic times, ever bestowed by any 
individual.” 
CHARLES E. PASCOE. 











THE BEGUM’S FORTUNE. 
BY JULES VERNE. 


CHAPTER II.—A PAIR OF CHUMS. 


| Be SARRASIN’S son Octavius was not exactly | holidays with Octavius, or Otto, as he called his 
what one would eall a dunce. He was neither | friend, at his home. . 
a blockhead nor a genius, neither plain nor hand- The young Alsacien very soon felt himself one of 
some, neither tall nor short, neither dark nor fair. | Dr Sarrasin’s family. Beneath a cold exterior lay an 
His complexion was nut-brown, and he was alto- | ardent nature, and he considered that he was bound 
gether an average specimen of the middle class. for life to those who acted like father and mother 
At school he had to him. 
never taken a very He _ _ positively 
high place, al- adored Dr. Sarra- 
though occasion- sin, his wife, and 
ally gaining a their pretty 
prize. He had thoughtful _ little 
failed in his first daughter; his 
examination for heart expanded 
passing into the under the influ- 
College of En- ence of their kind- 
gineers, but a ness, and he great- 
second attempt ad- ly wished to be 
mitted him, al- useful to them by 
though with no helping Jeannette, 
great credit. who loved her 
There was a studies, to advance 
want of decision in in them, and 
his character—his thoroughly to cul- 
mind was content tivate her firm 
with inaccuracies ; sensible mind, 
he was one of while he longed to 
those people who lead Otto to be- 
are satisfied: to come as good a 
have a_ general man as his father. 
idea of a subject, This latter task he 
and who walk well knew to be 
through life as by by no means s0 
moonlight. easy as the former, 
Such men float yet Max was re- 
as corks do on solved to attain 
the crest of waves. his double pur- 
They are driven pose. 


to the equator Max Bruckmann 
or to the pole, was one of those 
according to whe- trusty and gallant 
ther the wind champions whom 
blows north or year by year Al- 
south. Chance sace sends forth 
seems to decide to do battle on the 


their career. great arena of life 
Had Dr. Sarra- in Paris. 


sin altogether un- en ee As a mere child 
derstood his son’s character, he might have hesitated | he distinguished himself by the strength and flexibi- 
to write the letter he did, but the wisest man, as we | lity of his muscles, as much as by the vivacity and 
all know, may be a blind father. intelligence of his mind. Inwardly full of life and 

Fortunately for Octavius, he had during his school | courage, his outward form exhibited strong muscular 
life come under the influence of an energetic nature, | development rather than graceful proportions. At 
which by its vigorous strength ruled him for his | college he excelled in everything he attempted, 
good, albeit somewhat tyrannically. He formed a | whether sport or study. Reaping an annual harvest 
close friendship with one of his companions, Max | of prizes, he thought the year wasted if he failed to 
Bruckmann, a native of Alsace, a year younger than | gain all within his reach. . 
himself, but far his superior in physical, intellectual, | At twenty his form was large, robust, and in 
and moral vigour. | splendid condition; his movements were animated, 

Max Bruckmann, left an orphan at the age of | and his well-shaped head betokened unusual intelli- 
twelve, inherited a small income, just sufficient to | gence. When he entered college, the same year 
defray the expense of his education. His life at college | with Octavius, he stood second, and was resolved to 
would have been monotonous had he not passed the | be first when the time came for leaving it. 
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Without his persistent energy to urge him forward, 
Octavius would never have got in at at all. For the 
space of a whole year Max had driven and goaded 
him to work, had regularly compelled him to succeed. 
He entertained for this friend of weak and vacillating 
nature a sentiment of kindly compassion such as one 
might suppose a lion to exhibit towards a little 
puppy. He liked to feel that he could nourish this 
parasitical plant from the superabundance of his own 
sap, and cause it to flourish and blossom beside him. 





The war of 1870 broke out at the close of one of 
their terms. Max, 
full of patriotic 
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A game at billiards now and then, a well-chosen 
play or concert, a ride to the forest of Verriéres, a 
country walk, and twice a week a lesson in fencing 
and boxing—these were their amusements. 

From time to time Otto, casting curious eyes at 
the very questionable enjoyments of other students, 
would make feeble attempts at revolt, and talk of 
going to see Cesar Leroux, who was ‘studying 
law,’”’ and passed most of his time at the beershop of 
St. Michel; but Max treated these fancies with such 
utter contempt and derision that they usually passed 
off quietly. 

On the 29th of 





grief at the fate 


which threatened Ht | 
il 


Strasburg and Al- | iit il Mf i” 


sace, hastened to 
enlist in the 31st Bie 
Regiment of Light i | i 
Infantry. Otto, as | Hi 
Max called him, |) r “ i 
and as we will for WHA | Ht ee 
the future, at once 

followed his ex- 
ample. 

Side by side the 
two friends, sta- 
tioned in the out- 
posts of Paris, 
went through the 
severe campaign of 
the siege. “re 
Champi fax 
mbes Wil in 
his right arm, at 
Buzenval an epau- 
let on his left 
shoulder. Otto re- 
ceived neither 
wound nor decora- 
tion. It could not 
have been hisfault, 
for he followed his 
friend everywhere, 
scarcely half a 
dozen yards in his 
rear. But those 
half dozen yards 
made all the differ- 
ence. 

After the peace, 
the two friends 





A TR 





October, 1871, 
about seven o’clock 
in the evening, the 
two friends were 
seated, as was 
their wont, side by 
side at the same 
table, with a 
shaded lamp _be- 
tween them. Max 
was working a 
problem in applied 
mathematics, re- 
lative to the sta- 
bility of blocks, 
and had thrown 
himself heart and 
soul into his sub- 
ject. 

Otto was devot- 
ing himself sedu- 
lously to something 
which he thought 
of much greater 
consequence, the 
brewing of a pint 
of coffee. It was 
one of the few 
things in which he 
flattered himself he 
really excelled, 
perhaps _ because 
he had daily prac- 
tice in it, thereby 
escaping for a few 
minutes the trou- 
blesome business 
of squaring equa- 


tions, which he 
resumed their considered _ that 
studies, occupying “FOR MY PART, I ALWAYS BELIEVE WHAT MAX SAYS.” Max really did 


modest apartments 
together near the college. 

The recent misfortunes of France, the loss to her of 
Lorraine and Alsace, had matured the character of 
Max—he felt and spoke like a man. 

“Tt is the vocation of the youth of France,” said 
he, “ to repair the errors of their fathers. By genuine 
hard work alone can this be done.” 

Max rose every morning at five o’clock, and made 
Otto dothe same. He obliged him to be punctual at 
his classes, and never lost sight of him during the 

ours of recreation. 
_The evening was devoted to study, with occa- 
sional pauses for a pipe or a cup of coffee. At ten 


they retired to rest, their hearts content, their brains 
well filled. 


carry too far. 

Drop by drop he let his boiling water pass through 
a thick layer of powdered mocha, and he ought to 
have been contented with such tranquil happiness ; 
but he was annoyed at the devoted industry of Max, 
and felt an unconquerable desire to interrupt him. 

“It would be a good plan to buy a percolator,”’ 
said he, suddenly. ‘This ancient and solemn method 
of filtering is a disgrace to our modern civilisa- 
tion.” 

‘Do buy a percolator, it will perhaps prevent your 
wasting an hour every evening with this cookery,” 
replied Max, and he returned to his problem. 

‘‘The intrados of a vault is an ellipsoid; let A 





C D be that principal ellipse which contains the two 
axes, O A equal to a O B equal to 4, while the least 
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axis O O’ C’ is vertical and equal to ¢; then that 
which supports the elliptic vault— ” 

At this moment came a rap at the door. 

‘A letter for Monsieur Octave Sarrasin.”’ 

It may be imagined that this interruption was 
heartily welcomed by that young gentleman. 

‘* Ah! from my father ; it is his hand I see. Come, 
this is something like a letter!” he exclaimed, as 
he weighed the packet of papers in his hand. 

Max knew that the doctor was in England; he 
had been in Paris a week before on his way there, 
and had treated the two lads to a dinner fit for an 
emperor at the Palais Royal, for although that once 
famous place was quite out of fashion, Dr. Sarrasin 
continued to regard it as the centre of Parisian taste 
and refinement. 

‘‘Let me know what your father says about his 
Hygienic Conference,” said Max. ‘It was a good 
idea of his to attend that, French savanés are inclined 
to be too exclusive.” 

And Max returned to his problem, 

‘‘The extrados will be formed by another similar 
ellipsoid, having its centre at the point O on the 
vertical O C. 

‘‘Let F F F be the foci of the three principal 
ellipses, then we find the auxiliary ellipse and hyper- 
bola, of which the common axes are—”’ 

A shout from Otto made him look up. 

‘“What is the matter?” he asked, with some 
alarm, seeing his friend turn pale. 

‘* Read this!’’ cried Otto, completely astonished by 
the news he had received. 

Max took the letter, read it all through, read it a 
second time, glanced over the documents enclosed, 
_and said, ‘This is curious!” Then he filled his 
pipe, and lighted it methodically. 

Otto watched him, all anxiety for his opinion. 

‘*Do you think it can be true?” he exclaimed, 
with a choking voice. 

“True? to be sure it is. Your father has too 
much common sense, his judgment is too good, to let 
him accept rashly so well-authenticated a statement 
as this. Besides, the proofs are there ; it is, in fact, 
perfectly plain.” 

The pipe was now thoroughly lighted. 

Max resumed his work. 

Otto sat with his arms hanging down, unable even 
to finish his coffee, far less to bring two ideas to- 
gether. 

He could not help speaking, just to convince him- 
self that he was not asleep. 

‘But I say, Max, if this is true, it is downright 
overwhelming! All these millions! Why, it is an 
enormous fortune, mind you!” 

Max looked up and nodded. ‘ Yes, enormous is 
the word for it. Most likely there is not one such in 
France, a few in the United States, five or six in 
England—not above fifteen or twenty in the world 
altogether.” 

‘And a title into the bargain!” resumed Otto. 
‘‘A foreign title—what is it? let’s see—‘rajah!’ 
Not that I ever was ambitious of having a title, but 
if it comes in one’s way, why it certainly sounds 
more imposing than plain Sarrasin.” 

Max shot forth a puff of smoke, and uttered not a 
word. That puff of smoke distinctly said, ‘‘ Pooh! 
pooh!” 

*‘Certainly,”” continued Otto, “I should never 
have stuck a ‘de’ before my name, or assumed any- 
thing high-sounding, as some people do; but to in- 





herit a real genuine title, and to take rank amon 
the great princes of India, without any possible 
chance of doubt or confusion!” 

The pipe kept puffing ‘‘ Pooh! Pooh!” 

“My dear fellow,” said Otto, decidedly, you may 


say what you like, but I can tell you there is ‘a good : 


deal in blood,’ as the English express it.” 

He stopped short as he caught the mocking smile 
in Max’s eyes, and returned to the contemplation of 
his millions. 

“Do you recollect, Max, how Binéme, our old 
arithmetic master, used to impress upon us every year 
in his opening lesson, that five hundred millions was 
a number beyond the grasp of one human mind un- 
aided by the resources of written figures? One has 
to consider that a man spending a franc every minute 
would take more than a thousand years to pay away 
suchasum. Well, it really is strange to think one 
has inherited five hundred million of francs!” 

‘Five hundred million francs is it?’’ cried Max, 
with more interest than he had yet shown. ‘“ Shall 
I tell you the best thing you can do? Give it to 
France for payment of her ransom; she only requires 
ten times as much!” 

‘For mercy’s sake, don’t suggest such an idea to 
my father!” cried Otto, looking quite scared. ‘ He 
really might adopt it. I can tell you that he already 
has some notion of the kind in his head. Some 
investment he might certainly make, but at least let 
us have the interest.” 

‘‘Come, we shall have you turn out a financier 
after all!” said Max. ‘Something tells me, my 
poor Otto, that it would have been better for your 
father, with his upright, intelligent mind, if this 
great fortune had been of a more reasonable size. I 
would rather see you with an income of five-and- 
twenty thousand to share with your good little sister 
than with this great mountain of gold!” 

And Max went back to his work. 

As to Otto, he could not settle to anything, and 
fidgeted about the room till his friend got rather 
impatient and said,— 

‘You had better go out and take a walk, Otto; it 
is clear you are fit for nothing this evening!” 

“You are quite right! I really am not,” replied 
Otto, who joyfully caught at this excuse for leaving 
off work ; and seizing his hat he clattered downstairs, 
and was soon in the street. 

He presently stopped beneath a bright gaslight, 
and read his father’s letter again. He wanted to 
make sure he was not dreaming. 

‘Five hundred million of francs!” he kept re- 
peating. ‘That would be at least five-and-twenty 
million a year. Why if my father will only give me 
one million a year--say quarterly or half-yearly—as 
my allowance, how happy I should be! Money can 
do so much. I am sure I should make an excellent 
use of it. I’m not a fool—not a bit of it. Didn’t 1 
get into the Upper School? And then that title! 
I’m sure I could easily support the dignity of a 
title.” 

As he passed along he looked into all the shops. 

‘‘T shall have a fine house, horses; one for Max, 
of course. I becoming rich myself, he will become 
so likewise. Only think! Five hundred millions! 
But somehow, now a fortune comes, it seems to me 
as though I had expected it. Something whispered 
that I should not be poring over books and plans all 
my life.” ; 

As Otto revolved these thoughts, he was passing 
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along beneath the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli. 
Reaching the Champs Elysées, he turned up the Rue 
Royal and reached the Boulevards. 

The splendid shop-fronts, which formerly he re- 
garded with indifference as exhibiting things utterly 
useless to him, now attracted lively attention, as he 
considered, with a thrill of delight, that he could at 
any moment possess any or all of these treasures. 

“For me,” said he to himself; “for me, all this 
fine linen, all these exquisite soft cloths are manu- 
factured; for me watchmakers construct timepieces 
and chronometers; for my pleasure the brilliant 
lustres of theatre and opera shed their dazzling 
light, violins scrape, prima donnas sing their en- 
chanting strains. For me horse-dealers train tho- 
rough-breds, and the Café Anglaise is lighted up. 
All Paris is mine! Everything is at my disposal! 
Travel? to be sure I shall travel. I shall go and 
visit my Indian possessions. As likely as not, I shall 
buy a pagoda some day, priests and all, and the ivory 
idols into the bargain. I shall have elephants of 
my own! I shall have splendid guns and rifles—go 
tiger-shooting. And I must have a beautiful boat. 
A boat! what am I thinking about ?—a fine steam 
yacht, that’s what I shall have—go where I choose ; 
stop as often as I like. Talking of steam, I have to 
give this news to my mother. Suppose I start for 
Douai? There is college to be considered ; but then, 
what’s the use of college to me now ? 

“But Max; I must let him know. I should send 
him a message. Of course he will understand that, 
under present circumstances, I am in haste to see my 
mother and sister.” 

Otto entered an office and sent a telegram to inform 
his friend that he was gone, and would return in a 
couple of days. Then, hailing a cab, he was driven 
to the terminus of the Northern Railway. 

Settling himself in the corner of a carriage, he 
continued to follow out his dreaming fancies, until, 
at two o’clock in the morning, he arrived at Douai, 
hurried to his father’s house and rang the night- 
bell so noisily that not only the family, but all the 
neighbours, were aroused by the peal. Night-capped 
heads popped out at various windows. 

“Somebody is very ill; who can it be?” inquired 
one and another. 

“The doctor is not at home!” screamed the old 
servant from her attic window. 

“Tt is I—it is Otto! Come down and let me in, 
Fanchon.”’ 

After a delay of ten minutes Otto was admitted 
into the house. His mother and sister, hastily robed 
in dressing-gowns, came downstairs, all anxiety to 
learn the cause of this visit. 

The doctor’s letter, on being read aloud, explained 
the mystery. 

Madame Sarrasin was at first completely dazzled ; 
she embraced her son and daughter with tears of 
Joy; it seemed to her that the whole world was theirs, 
and that misfortune could never approach a family 
possessed of hundreds of millions of francs. 

Women, however, can more readily than men 
adapt themselves to circumstances, and to sudden 
changes of fortune. 

Madame Sarrasin read her husband’s letter again, 
felt that this great sum was his, that he would take 
all the responsibility of deciding what she and her 
children were to do, and speedily resumed her usual 
composure. 

As to Jeannette, she was glad to see her mother 





and her brother so happy, but her childish imagina- 
tion could picture no manner of life more delightful 
than that she led in her quiet home, occupied with 
her studies, and happy in the love of her parents. 
She could not see why a few bundles of bank-notes 
should make any such great change in her existence, 
and the prospect of it did not in the slightest degree 
discompose her. 

Madame Sarrasin had married at a very early age 
a man entirely absorbed by the studious occupations 
of an ardent scholar and philosopher. _She loved her 
husband, and respected his tastes, although she could 
not always comprehend them. 

Incapable of sharing the pleasure which Dr. Sar- 
rasin derived from study, she had at times felt herself 
lonely by the side of the enthusiastic man of science, 
and consequently centred all her hopes and aspira- 
tions in her children. She pictured for them a 
brilliant and happy future. 

Otto, she felt certain, was destined to do great things. 
From the time he took a place in the upper school 
she mentally regarded that modest and useful college 
for young engineers as the nursery of illustrious men. 
Her only trouble was that their limited means might 
possibly prove an obstacle, or at least a difficulty, in 
the way of her son's brilliant career, and might 
ultimately also affect her daughter’s establishment in 
life. But now she so far understood the news con- 
veyed in her husband’s letter as to perceive that 
these fears were needless, and her satisfaction was 
entire. 

The mother and son spent most of the night in 
talking and making plans, while Jeannette, happy in 
the present, heedless of the future, was fast asleep in 
an arm-chair. 

“You have not mentioned Max,” said Madame 
Sarrasin to her son. ‘‘ Have you not shown him 
your father’s letter? What does he say about it?” 

‘Oh, you know what Max is!” answered Otto. 
‘‘He is worse than a philosopher, he is a stoic. I 
believe he fears the effect so enormous a fortune will 
have upon us! I say upon us, but he is not afraid 
for my father himself, whose good sense and judgment, 
he says, he can rely upon, but for you, mother, and 
Jeannette, and more especially for me. He plainly 
said he should have preferred an income of a few 
thousands a year.” 

‘Perhaps Max is not far wrong,” replied Madame 
Sarrasin, looking at her son. ‘The sudden posses- 
sion of great wealth is fraught with danger to some 
natures.” 

Jeannette awoke, and heard her mother’s last 
words. 

‘‘Do not you remember, mother,” said she, as, 
rubbing her eyes, she rose and turned towards her 
little bedroom—*‘ do not you remember you told me 
one day that Max was always in the right. I for my 
part believe what our friend Max says.” And, 


’ 


| kissing her mother, Jeanrette withdrew. 





MORAVIAN CHURCH. 


\ E have received one or two letters from Mora- 

vians, commenting upon some of the statements 
in Mr. Kaufmann’s paper in the May Part. Our 
worthy correspondents quite misunderstand the drift 
of that paper. One of them protests strongly 
against the supposed charge of the Brethren being 


| Socialists or Communists! As if Mr. Kaufmann 
i 
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attributed to the Moravians a tendency towards 
Socialism in the sense of politieal destruction. We 
gladly, however, give space to a statement by a 
Moravian of good pusition, who thinks the following 
corrections important as to matters of fact. 


1. Fulneck in Moravia is in no sense a ‘‘ sacred Mecca of the 
United Brethren.” It is not even so historically interesting to 
us as many other places, such as Lititz, Brandeis, Prague, etc. 

2. Count Zinzendorf did not leave the service of the State 
from any political motives, however high or honourable. Nor 
was it to obtain ‘‘ peace of soul,” for that he had obtained. It 
was because he conscientiously believed that he was directed by 
the providence of God into a course in which he might serve 
Him better. 

3. The Count did not build Herrnhut. The emigrants from 
Moravia were the founders of that village. The Count subse- 
quently joined them, though for years he had not a settled 
residence at Herrnhut. 

4. ‘*Comparative equality” is aimed at, and to some extent 
attained, among the United Brethren, solely in spiritual mat- 
ters, and touches secular relations only in so far as is at once 
desirable and inevitable. 

5. It is not, and never was, the case that “several hundred 
families often live in the same dwelling,” etc., or that the pro- 
duce of labour is thrown into one common fund. 

6. The division into ‘‘ choirs,” according to sex and state, is 
not effected by human rule, but by God’s providence, according 
to which there will always be children, unmarried persons of 
both sexes, married people, widowers, and widows. All that our 
church does is to recognise what God appoints, and to adapt 
means of grace to the requirements of these various classes in 
such a way as may be most conducive to their spiritual interests. 

7. In the disposal of property, our laws are those of the 
countries in which we dwell: our principles we wish to be those 
of the New Testament. 

8. As regards the alleged paucity of wealth, genius, and 
high rank among us, it is a rather delicate matter for us to deal 
with. We may, however, freely admit that there is in this 
respect some resemblance between our Church and that at 
Corinth, as described by St. Paul in 1 Cor. i. 27: ‘‘ Not many 
wise,” etc. Yet there have been some of all these. And among 
us the advantages of greater wealth, of higher inteliect, and of 
more elevated social position are as fully recognised, and the 
influence claimed by the same as freely conceded, as is probably 
the case anywhere. 

9. The Moravians (or United Brethren), consequently, are not, 
and never have been, in any sense, Communists. 

10. Lastly, asa body, we certainly never contemplated the 
possibility of our ‘‘ social organisation” serving ‘‘ as a pattern 
for the reconstruction of the society of the future.” Nor do I 
think it likely that such a vagary ever was heard of among us. 


We have referred these corrections to Mr. Kauf- 
mann, who gives the following notes of explanation. 


1. My allusion to the reverential regard for Fulneck rests on 
expressions to be found in recognised works on the subject. I 
happen to be almost quoting the very words of one of them. 

2. The quotation, ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” pp. 283-84, answers the 
objection. 

3. P. 11 of Kurzgefasste Nachricht von der evangel. Briider. 
Unitit, 1876 (official report of the Moravian Church), contains 
an account of the matter in which my statement is verified. 
Zinzendorf did not build Herrnhut with his own hands, 
but he gave the ground, and his agent helped in the erection. 

4. Is just what I said myself in the article throughout, and 
specially in p. 283. 

5. By families, I meant the ‘‘ choirs” under the superinten- 
dence of the deacon who acts as paterfamilias over the hundreds 
of people unmarried living under the same roof, which the 
writer of the letter acknowledges under next head : it therefore 
requires no answer. ‘ 

. I never deny the statement, but confirm it in my paper 
referred to. 

8. Only substantiates my own statement. 

9. I never said they were Communists, nor would my paper 
lead any intelligent person to think so. 

10. I am glad to find that the conclusions of the United 
Brethren on this head concur with my own. 


We cannot afford space for discussion, after these 
full explanations. We bespoke for our contributor 
generous interpretation of his statements, in referring 


MORAVIAN CHURCH. 





to the Moravians not as an evangelical body so much 
as practical teachers in seme good points of sc7ia) 
life. Mr. Kaufmann concludes his letter thus: 


“TI entertain the highest regard for the body to 


which my critic belongs, and the main tendencies of 
Christian and social philanthropy whieh characterise 
the sayings and doings of the Brotherhood.” 





Parieties. 





Writine TELEGRAPH.—Mr. Cowper, C.E., read a paper lately, 
at the meeting of the London Soeiety of Telegraph Engineers, on 
his newly invented writing telegraph, the instruments for which 
he exhibited at work. The writing is done by the operator at one 
end by a pencil on a paper ribbon, which rans on from under 
his hand as he writes, and the writing is produced at the other 
end of the wire by a machine whicli repeats every line and curve 
on a somewhat reduced scale on a similar ribbon. The writing 
at the receiving end is accomplished by a pen known as Bradley’s 
syphon pen, and is a close reprodustion of the writing of the 
operator at the other end of the line. The pencil is placed ina 
holder which is connected with two rods, one moving perpen. 
dicularly and the other horizontally. The end of each rod 
passes over an electric resistance arrangement, so that the 
current is reduced or increased according to its movement. This 
movement is reproduced at the other end of the wire, and 
corresponding rods are in this way made to move the pen. Mr. 
Cowper said that when he first tried his pen he found that the 
tails of the y’s and g’s were not long enough, but the addition of 
some resistance coils soon pulled them down to a proper length. 


CoNTROLLING HorsEs BY MEANS OF ELEcTRICITY.—The 
General Omnibus Company of Paris has for some time past (we 
learn from ‘‘ La Nature”) made use of electricity for subduing 
vicious horses. At a recent séance of the National Society of 
Agriculture, M. Bella gave some interesting details on the 
subject. By the process adopted, intractable animals given to 
biting, rearing, kicking, etc., are rendered inoffensive and 
submit peaceably to be groomed and harnessed. To obtain this 
result a weak current of electricity is passed into the mouth of 
the horse each time it becomes restive. The will of the animal 
seems almostannihilated. The current is produced by a small 
induction machine, of the Clarke system, the wires of which 
communicate with the bit of the bridle. The idea of controlling 
horses by electrical means fuund expression in the Exhibition 
last year; in the Swedish section was an apparatus with this 
object. It consisted of a small box containing a battery, the 
wires of which communicated with the bit by the reins. In 
case of resistance by the horse, the driver had merely to push a 
button, when a current passed immediately and the animal 
became docile. The employment of electricity is said to produce 
a sort of uneasiness or torpor, rather than pain, and is much less 
barbarous than many taming methods hitherto adopted, such as 
those which depend on weakening by deprivation of food, on 
fatigue, etc. 

(Has this principle been tried in our lunatic asylums in cases 
of violent mania #] 


BRIGHTON FisHerres.—Mr. A. Lawler, the Curator of the 
Brighton Aquarium, in a recent article in the ‘Fishing 
Gazette,” says :—‘‘ The fish caught on the Brighton coast are not 
of great variety. If we except occasionally large hauls of rn § 
mackerel, and sprats, large numbers are very seldom obtained. 
In the early spring, the weather being fineand the sea calm, whiting 
pout (sometimes called rock whiting) are caught from the boats, 
and in the shore seines sand smelts, small bass, grey mullet, and 
small flat-fish of all kinds. From June to the beginning of 
September the mackerel fishing, called tucking, and also seining, 
is in full force. At the end of October the long lines are set for cod ; 
but the line fishing all along the coast is not very important. 
The trawling by the hog boats is carried on through the year 
when the weather will permit ; but the hauls obtained are of no 
great magnitude, Most of the larger class of boats are used for 
the mackerel fishery, and go as far away as the Land’s End at 
the beginning of the season. The other drift-boats work after 
herrings in the latter part of the year, and when not se employed 
are used for trawling. The fish caught in the trawl comprise 
turbot, brill, plaice, soles, skate, and various kinds of dog-fish. 
John Dory is occasionally met with, but is by no means 
plentiful.” 
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THE SUNDAY AT 


ETRA. By R. W. DALE, M.A., of Birmingham. With 
Illustration. 

IBLICAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
Keeper of the MSS. at the British Museum, 

Facsimiles. 


| Rago ed ON FAIR ISLE. 
Illustrations, 


By E. M. THompsoN, 
With 


By Mrs. Saxsy. With 


IFE’S CHANGES. 


By AGNES GIBERNE, author of 
‘“‘Muriel’s Keynote.” 


HOME FOR JULY 


Contains— 


HRISTIAN WORK AT FORT EKOWE. With 
Page Engraving from a sketch by one of the besieged. 


HE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By 
Canon RAWLINSON, M.A.—VII. The Religion of the 
Early Sanskritic Indians. 


FPAlLuRES AND SUCCESSES ; OR, SKETCHES OF 
CHARACTER. By Miss E. J. WHATELY. 


TOUR IN NORTHERN RUSSIA. By the Rev. 


HENRY LANSDELL, F.R.G.S.—VII. From Lake Onega 
to London. With Illustrations, 


N ONE BUT CHRIST. An Incident of the Inquiry-room. 


HE BUDDHIST DOCTRINE OF 
PUNISHMENT. By Dr. Epxkins, Pekin. 


HE PULPIT IN THE FAMILY :—The Christian 
Race. 


AGES FOR THE YOUNG :—May Lynwood, An in- 
cident of School Life—The Roses of the Earth. 


IFE AMONG THE AFGHANS. By the Rev. T. P. 
HUGHES, B.D., C.M.S. Missionary at Peshawar. 


FTER MANY DAYS, ANOTHER LEAF FROM A 
MINISTER’S CASE-BOOK. 


WITH A HANDSOME COLOURED FRONTISPIECE, 


SUMMER, 


FUTURE | 


HE INVALID’S PORTION, and THOUGHTS FOR 
THE AFFLICTED. 


Af SANTANDER FAIR. 


| * deiraatatai RECORD OF THE MONTH. 





cada RE EXERCISES, etc. 





The Second of the Set of the Four Seasons. 





SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 





LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS. 











Now Ready, price Sixpence, Part V., containing Numbers 21 to 24 0° 


THE BOY’S OWN PAPER, 


AN ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 


Of Tales, Sports, Pastimes, Travel, Adventure, Amusement, and 
Instruction. 
CONDUCTED BY THE EDITOR OF “THE LEISURE HOUR” 





“A more sagacious, more becoming, and, I may say, a more 





gentlemanlike production for boys I have never read. It is done with a 
degree of penetration, of knowledge of boys’ characters, and proper 
selection of subjects and mode of handling them which is most admirable.” 
—Lorp SHAFTESBURY. 





With this Part is presented a Double Page Frontispiece, consisting of a Paper 


~CHESS BOARD AND MEN. 
The Boy’s Own Paper: Weekly, One Penny; Monthly, Sixpence. 





“It is a genuine healthy boy’s paper, able to stand on its own merits, and to rely on the patronage of the boys themselves,”—LZcho, 








The “LEISURE HOUR” OFFICE, LONDON: 56, Paternoster Row, 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION, SCHOOL PRIZES, ETc. 


French Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. 
the Rev. SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D, With upwards of 150 
Fine Engravings. Imperial 8vo, 8s, Elegantly bound, 
gilt edges. 

“One of the most sumptuous of Gift Books. The perfection of Wood 

Engraving and Descriptive Letterpress.”—Court Fournal. 

“The work is an admirable one, and a credit alike to author, artist, and 
publishers.” —Literary Churchman. 
‘A most readable and handsome Gift Book.” —Nonconformist. 


The Harvest of a Quiet Eye; or, Leisure 
Thoughts for Busy Lives. By the Rev. J. R. VERNON, 
M.A., Rector of St. Audries, Bridgewater. With numerous 
Fine Engravings. NEw EDITION. 6s. 6d. elegantly 
bound in cloth ; or 17s. 6¢. in morocco, extra. 

“ T never sawanything more gracefully or rightly done—more harmoniously 
pleasant in text and illustration.”"—Mr. Ruskin. 


‘*The author may have a quiet eye, but it is also keen and observant ; 
he draws from the stores of a well-read, kindly, and thoughtful mind, and 
paints the wondrous and varied page of old ates Nature with delicacy 
and true poetic taste. He should be placed next to Wordsworth on every 
student's shelf.” —Standard. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Random Truths in Common 
Occasional Papers from My Study Chair. With numerous 
Illustrations by eminent Artists. Imperial 16mo. 7s. 
elegantly bound in cloth ; or 18s. in morocco, extra. 

“Tt seems even better than ‘The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.’?”—Mr. 

RUSKIN. 

** Pleasantly written, with a meditative yet cheerful spirit, lying like tem- 
pered sunshine over the whole.”—Daily News. 


Things. 


“* Full of sound sense and good advice.”— 7imes. 


Ingleside and Wayside Musings. A _ com- 
panion volume to *‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” With 
numerous tine Engravings. Imperial 8vo. 6s, elegantly 
bound in cloth ; or 17s. in morocco, extra. 

“A collection of musings or essays, illustrated with the same fidelity to 


nature and excellency of workmanship which elicited the approbation of so 
distinguished a judge as Mr. Ruskin.” — Fohkn Bull, 


** Another calm, gentle, quieting, and refreshing book by the author of 
‘ The Harvest of a Suiet Eye.’”—Record. 





Our English Bible: its Translations and Trans- 


lators. By the Rev. JoHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 
half binding. 


**As a popular history of the English Bible, pleasantly and pictu- 
resquely written, it will take its place among the numerous histories of the 
English Bible which have recently appeared, as by far the best adapted 
for the general reader.” —British Quarterly Review. 


With 
6s. cloth boards, imitation 


A Universal Geography: 
matical, Physical, and Political, By the Rev. THomas 
MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. Revised and brought down 
to the Present Time by KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. cloth boards ; 10s. half bound. 

“*The work occupies a very useful place midway between the ‘School 


Geography’ and the ‘Gazetteer;’ and may be recommended te students 
and for the library shelf.”"— Literary Churchman, 


The Midnight Sky; Familiar Notes on the Stars 
and Planets. By Epwin DUNKIN, of the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, Fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society. With 32 Star-Maps, and other Illustrations, 
Imperial 8vo, 7s. 6d. May be had in extra cloth boards, 
with gilt edges, ¢s. 


Historical, Mathe- 


“TJ find in it all the qualities of excellence as a book: lucid, perspicuous 
at a glance, concise, correct ; completely fulfilling ts purpose. It is long 
since I have seen in any department a piece of work so well done.”— 
Letter to the Editor from Vuomas CARLYLE. 


By’ 





~ 


English Pictures, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By | 


the Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., and the Rey. S. G, 
GREEN, D.D. With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous 
Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo. . elegantly bound 
in cloth ; or 25s. in morocco, extra. 


“ Next to seeing the beautiful places of the earth comes the delight of 
reading of them, and many a one who is doomed to begin and end his days 


within a ‘ cribbed, cabined, and confined’ circle, can roam, guided by such ff 


a book, at the will of fancy, through sunny glades, by babbling streams, or 
over the breezy moorlands.”—7imes. 


The Seven Golden Candlesticks; or, Sketches 
of the Seven Churches of Asia. By the Rev. H. B, 
TRISTRAM, LL.D., F.R.S., Canon of Durham. With En. 
gravings. 6s, extra boards, gilt edges. 


** A book worth keeping as well as worth reading.” —Literary Churchman, 


John Bunyan: an Autobiography. With Seventeen 
Page Illustrations by E. N. DownarpD. Engraved by 
E. WHYMPER. 6s, extra boards, gilt edges. 
“Few more interesting volumes than this have been published, and none 
have been better illustrated.”"—Avrt Fournal. 


‘An elegant, beautifully printed, and richly illustrated volume.”— 
English Independent. 


The Prism: Unequally Yoked: a Tale of Egyp- 
tian Life—Life in a Swiss Chalet; or, The Good Step- 
mother—From Darkness to Light: a Tale of Spanish 
Life. By M. L. WHATELY and two Members of her 
Family. Edited by Miss E. J. WHATELY. With Illustra- 
tions. Imperial 16mo. 5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


“*It will be found agreeable and riate reading as a Sunday book 
for girls, who will like ir and kearn from it. Queen. 1s . 


Chapters on Every-day Things; or, Histories 
and Marvels in Common Life. Profusely Illustrated, 
Imperial 16mo. 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

“ Just the thing to put into the hands of inquiring young people who want 


to know all about everything—well fitted to direct, to stimulate, and to 
satisfy curiosity.”— Literary World. 


True Tales about India: its Native Princes 
and British Rulers. By S. J. BALLARD, of Mangalore. 
Map and numerous Illustrations. Fecap. 8vo. 35. cloth 
boards. 


“A pleasant little volume, written in a style which will secure the prompt 
attention of young readers.”—Rock, 


Boy and Man: a Story for Old and Young. 
With numerous Illustrations by FRENCH. 
4s. bevelled cloth boards, gilt edges. 

** May be read with advantage by those who have reached mature years 


as well as by those who are just beginning to enter upon life’s race.”— 
Literary World. 


Tales of Three Centuries. 
Family. II. The Pilgrim Fathers. III. The Desert; or, 
The Church under the Cross. Authorised Translation 
from the French of Madame Guizot pe Witt. With 
Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. Three Stories in one 
volume. 4s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


** The stories are told with both vivacity and pathos, and there is a well- 
contrived admixture of personal interest and historical fact.” —Sfectator. 


I. A Huguenot 


The Home Naturalist; or, Practical Instructions 
for Collecting, Arranging, and Preserving all kinds of 


Imperial 16mo. | 


2S 


Natural Objects, chiefly designed to assist Amateurs. By | 


HARLAND CouL_tas, late Lecturer on Botany at the School 
of Medicine, Charing Cross Hospital. Profusely Illustrated. 
Imperial 16mo. 45. extra cloth boards, gilt edges. 


“Tt cleverly combines the useful with the entertaining. It will bea 
treasure to any boy.”—Literary Churchman, 





A large variety of interesting, instructive, and attractively-bound books, at all prices, may be inspected at the Religious Tract Society's 
Retail Depositories. 
Lonpon : 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD (Opposite the Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), and 164, PICCADILLY. 


Brighton : 31, WESTERN Roap. 


Liverpool : 18, SLATER STREET. 


Manchester : 100, CORPORATION STREET. 





The lilustrated Catalogue will be forwarded post free on application. 











&. K. BURT AND CO., PRENTERS, WINE OFFICE COURT. FLEET STREET, CITY. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


To Correspondents and Contributors.—All manuscripts should be sent to 56, Paternoster Row, and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given, 
No notive can be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous 
contributions being sent in too great numbers to be returned unless stamps are sent to cover postage. 


Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication. The receipt conveys the copy- 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such 
works separately. Republication by authors on theit own account must be the subject of special arrangement. 


Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 


with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Cxiora Cases for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price ls. 2d. cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d, cloth extra. 


Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The ‘‘Lziscrz Hour” can be had in Penny Numbers for the last two years 
only, and in Sixpenny Parts for the last five years only. The earlier Parts'and Numbers are out of print. 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the local booksellers 
or newsagents, 
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FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION is called to the recent reductions in the Postal Rates 
for Foreign Book Parcels. The Monthly Parts of the ‘‘Leisure Hour” can now be 
forwarded to any of the Continental countries, to the United States, and Canada, 
AT THE SAME RATE AS FOR GREAT BRITAIN—Vviz., Three Halfpence each 
Part. The Book Post is, in many cases, the only way of reaching friends and 
relatives abroad, who would heartily welcome the receipt of a Monthly Part of 
the ‘‘ Leisure Hour.” 





The following List gives the cost of Postage to some of the principal countries :— 














For the | Leisure Hour For the | Leisure Hour 
Name of Place, single | and Sunday Name of Place. single | and Sunday 
Part. at Home Part. at Home 
together, together, 
Africa, West Coastof . . . ... « bda 9d.a India (vii Southampton). . . .. . 8d, 6d. 
Argentine Confederation . . ... . 8d 6d. Italy ARGS 2 Sf » 14d. 3d, 
Australia (vid SouthamptonorS. Francisco) $d. Is. SOMO hcg es 4 3d. 6d. 
eae ees 3d. Japan (vid Southampton) . >. Se. 6d, 
ww et me ese de mt 8d. Madagascar «<9. 1... 3 Is. 
Beyrout . ole “oc i same or 3d. Madeira . . ... - 14d. 3d. 
Brazil. . . . 3d 6d. CS OS ee eee 8d. 
Canada ... - 14d. 8d. Mexico (vid New Work) -. . . ... .. 8d. 6d, 
Cape Coast Castle . . 3d, 6d. WE cs ww ts OM, 9d. 
Cape of Good Hope . : . 6d. 9d. Wew- Brunswick’ .:*. . . 1. 2 a we Lh. 3d 
Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . . . . 3d 6d. Newfoundland ...... . .. . Lid 3d. 
China (via Southn. or United States) . . 3d. 6d. New Zealand (vid Southn. or SanFrancisco) 8d. 1s. 
Constantinople sae, tap Wane . 14d. 8d. Nova Scotia (vid Halifax) . oe. ye | 8d. 
7 a 3d. Wee A eee. em lw Se 3d. 
Franceand Algeria. . . »« » « «© © Idd 3d. St. Helena eee ae 9d. 
DE gk te ee 6d. TN ERE i ee sk tee ee 6d, 
Oa ee rm 3d. A ih oS il a cre: F 3d. 
0 Se ee 3d. ETE LE er ee 3d. 
ere 3d. Switserland. . 2. . 2 2 2 2 co o's Lg 3d. 
a a ee 3d. Tasmania (vid Southn. or San Francisco) 8d. Is, 
Hong Kong (vii Southn. or United States). 3d. 6d. er ar ee ee ee Sa 3d. 


@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. 


The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part.is now THREE HALFPENvs. 














TOURIST PAPERS IN THE LEISURE HOUR 


**Tue Leisure Hour has always been remarkable for its excellent sketches of travel in foreign lands.” —Scotsman. 


A Complete Index for the twenty-five Volumes, from 1852 to 1876, may be had, price One Shilling. — This 
Index will prove exceedingly useful for reference to the large number of valuable Miscellaneous Tourist 
Papers, relating to England, Scotland, and other Countries, which have appeared in the Volumes of 
Tue LeIsuRE Hour. 





LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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